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THE AUTHOKSHIP OF "THE BIRTH OF MERLIN" 

Before its publication in 1662 no record exists of the play 
bearing the following title-page inscription:' "The Birth of 
Merlin: Or, the Childe hath found his Father: As it hath been 
several times acted with great Applause. Written by William 
Shakespeare and William Rowley. London: Printed by Tho. 
Johnson for Francis Kirkman and Henry Marsh, and are to be 
sold at the Prince's Arms in Chancery Lane. 1662." Since 
this ascription of its authorship to Shakespeare constitutes the 
sole evidence of his connection with the play, the question of the 
validity of this evidence is the first matter for investigation in an 
attempt to determine the authorship. It is the question, first, of 
the publisher's knowledge of the facts, and secondly, of his honesty 
in setting them forth. 

Francis Kirkman was born in 1632.^ According to his own testi- 
mony, he had been an enthusiastic play-collector from boyhood, 
and had gathered many curious particulars of the lives of the old 
dramatists. If he had taken an early interest in this play, he 
might possibly have acquainted himself with its real authorship; 
but as the absence of all mention of it previous to its publica- 
tion goes to indicate that it was not a popular production, he 
probably had no particular incentive to investigate the ques- 
tion closely, and, no doubt, by the time he had decided to print 
it the means for such investigation would have become as inad- 
equate for him as for us now. Even if, as Warnke and Proe- 
scholdt guess, he followed an old copy in his possession, it is 
still uncertain that he did not alter the title-page. And even if 
the old title-page could be produced in evidence that he copied it 
unchanged, that would not prove that Shakespeare had a hand in 
the play; for both before and after the death of the master many 
plays were ascribed to him of whose composition he was wholly 
guiltless. All that can be said about Kirkman's knowledge of 

1 Warlike and Proescholdt's edition. 

2 See Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXXI. 
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2 Feed Allison Howe 

the authorship of the play is that he might possibly have ascer- 
tained the facts, but that no special reason appears why he should 
have investigated the question before 1662. 

But if it was not that he believed Shakespeare to be the 
author of the play, what possible motive, asks Tieck,' can be 
assigned to Kirkman for falsely ascribing it to the great dramatist, 
since Shakespeare's name could not at that time help the sale of 
the publication? In reply it may be said that, while the tide of 
Shakespeare's popularity reached low ebb during the Restoration 
period, it had by no means reached it by 1662, and a strong busi- 
ness motive is not far to seek.^ With the reopening of the 
theaters the traditions of Shakespeare's successes were revived, 
and though it soon became a fad with the smart set to cry him 
down as old-fashioned, his plays still drew crowds to the theaters. 
For example, while Pepys in his trifling way criticises Shake- 
speare severely, he yet records no less than thirty-six performances 
of twelve different plays of Shakespeare that he attended between 
October 11, 1660, and February 6, 1668.^ It must be remem- 
bered, furthermore, that at the reopening of the theaters the 
actors had no choice but to resort to the pieces that had been 
on the stage before the civil war, since no new playwrights had 
yet come forward to cater to the new tastes of the public. Three 
of the older dramatists still retained the prominence that they 
had enjoyed from the first — Shakespeare, Jonson, and Fletcher.* 
Under these conditions it was surely not difficult for a keen and 
not over-scrupulous bookseller to find a shrewd business reason 
for assigning one of his published plays to Shakespeare. The 
theaters had been closed for twenty years, a new generation had 
since grown up, and in those uncritical days the danger of the 
discovery of the fraud was not a great deterrent. 

That Francis Kirkman was not over-scrupulous is a distinct 
impression derived from the accounts of him that have survived.' 
At least one of his contemporaries disputes his assertion concern- 

i Shakespeares Vorschule, Vol. II (Leipzig 1829). 
2 See Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, pp. 257, 258. 
aSidney Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1898), p. 329. 
* Lounsbury, Shakespeare <w a Dramatic Artist, p. 262. 
^Dictionary of National Biography. 
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The Authorship of "The Birth of Merlin" 3 

ing a point of fact about which there could be no diflPerence of 
mere opinion. Again, can we quite credit his declaration that he 
had seen acted every one of the 806 plays he catalogued in 1671 ? 
Symonds' characterizes him as "a most untrustworthy caterer 
and angler for the public." Ulrici' makes a similar remark and 
cites evidence of his unreliability. Upon the whole, the title- 
page ascription to Shakespeare must be regarded with suspicion, 
and as inconclusive respecting the real authorship of the play. 

The opinions of the leading English and German critics who 
have discussed the play may be classified as follows: 

1. Shakespeare wrote most of the play: Home; see Knight, Pictorial 
Edition of Shakespeare, pp. 311ff. 

2. Shakespeare had a large share in it along with Rowley: Delius, 
Pseudo-Shakespeare'sche Dramen, Preface; Tieck, Shakespeares Vor- 
schule. Vol. II, Preface. 

3. Shakespeare might have had a hand in a sketch that Rowley 
worked over later: Symonds, Shakespeare's Predecessors, p. 373. 

4. Shakespeare had nothing to do with the play: Vinci, Shakespeare's 
Dramatie Art, Vol. II, p. 401; Warnke and Proescholdt, Pseudo- 
Shakesperian Plays ; Ward, History of English Dramatic lAterature, 
(1898), Vol. II, pp. 243fF; Knight, Pictorial Edition of Shakespeare; 
Fleay, Life and Works of Shakespeare, p. 289; Morley, English Writers, 
Vol. XI, p. 286; Daniel and BuUen also take this view. 

5. Rowley wrote all of it: Ulrici, Ward, BuUen, Ellis (Mermaid 
Edition, Middleton). 

6. The comic parts were written by Rowley, the serious parts by 
Middleton: Fleay, Daniel. 

Since the second of the above propositions cannot be main- 
tained, it is unnecessary to notice the first. There is no question 
that Ulrici has effectively disposed of the arguments advanced 
by Tieck and repeated by Delius in support of the opinion that 
Shakespeare had a considerable share in the play along with 
Kowley. Ward has produced further arguments against this 
position based upon considerations of character portrayal, 
while Warnke and Proescholdt have pointed out additional objec- 
tions concerned with plot construction. All of these reasons 

1 Shakespeare's Predecessors in the English Drama, p. 296. 

^Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, Vol. II, pp. 401, 366. See also Charles Knight, Shake- 
speare: Doubtful Plays, p. SU; if athun Drake, SAafcespeare and His Times (London 1817), 
Vol. II, p. 570; Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XLIX, p. 363; remarks of Malone and 
Steevens. 
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taken together constitute convincing proof that Shakespeare had 
no share of any importance in The Birth of Merlin. It is enough 
to say of the third proposition that it is of too vague a character to 
admit of any argument. Critics are generally agreed that Rowley 
wrote the comic parts of the play; it is quite possible, also, that 
he is responsible for the use of the supernatural element in it. At 
all events Shakespeare never makes so crudely burlesque a use of 
that element. Subtracting, therefore, the whole Merlin action, 
we have left a fairly complete plot concerning the fortunes of 
Aurelius and his Saxon foes, to which is subjoined the episode 
of Modestia and Constantia. Now, this episode has absolutely 
nothing to do with the main action; the two daughters of Dono- 
bert are without the slightest excuse in the play. Now, while 
Shakespeare makes use of double plots and episodes, he never 
leaves the minor actions totally without organic connection with 
the main plot. It is certain that he did not design the plot that 
remains after cutting out Rowley's supposed parts. And if we 
should still further dissect the action by dropping out the episode 
of the two sisters, we should have left nothing that Rowley or 
anyone else could not just as well have derived from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth as from Shakespeare. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that Rowley worked over a draft of the story by Shake- 
speare; no one would have ventured the suggestion, had it not 
been for the highly questionable title-page ascription. The absurd 
theory proposed by Tieck, that Shakespeare could assume at will 
the manner of any other dramatist, and that here he adopts 
Rowley's style, becomes still more ridiculous when it is asked how 
Shakespeare knew, when writing his "youthful sketch," that it 
was Rowley who was predestined to work it over. 

On the whole, it appears quite probable that the fourth posi- 
tion is the true one, namely, that Shakespeare had no part in 
The Birth of Merlin. Practically the entire array of authoritative 
critical opinion supports it. Still, considerations of character and 
plot development are not quite sufficient in themselves to demon- 
strate the proposition. For the more convincing proof resort 
must be had to an examination of the language. Omitting the 
"clown" parts, which are universally conceded to be Rowley's, the 
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The Authorship of "The Birth op Merlin" 5 

results of a study of the versification of the remainder of the 
drama may be compared with those tabulated by Dowden' of an 
examination of Shakespeare's versification at a period when, if at 
all, he must have joined Rowley in The Birth of Merlin. 



Birth of Merlin 

Run-on lines 0.47 0.16 

Rhyme 0.00 0.05 

Feminine endings 0.33 0.47 



This indicates conclusively that Shakespeare did not write the 
serious parts of the play late in his career, for the versification is 
not that of this period of the great dramatist's work; but it was 
only at this period that he could have joined Rowley in writing a 
play, considering the probable age of the latter, the date of his 
first appearance as a dramatist, and other significant circumstances. 
It is beyond question that Shakespeare did not co-operate with 
Rowley in writing The Birth of Merlin. 

As to the point raised by Tieck that the play contains a 
number of Shakespearean touches, it may be noticed that these did 
not appear to be so striking as to be worth pointing out. Fleay/ 
however, notes two such passages, and a third may be added, viz., 
Birth of Merlin, IV, i, 194 (and cf. King Lear, III, iv, 69). 
But a few real or fancied echoes of the Shakespearean manner 
furnish no proof that Shakespeare participated in the authorship 
of the play. Admitting such evidence, one might argue that the 
master had a hand in many of the dramas written by his contem- 
poraries and successors, who were impressed with his striking 
phrases, for many of them consciously or unconsciously echo his 
manner. A number of such echoes, for example, may be found 
in Middleton, and, more pointedly for a later consideration, in 
The Mayor of Queenborough. 

There remain for discussion the last two propositions; the 
fifth, being involved in the sixth, may be neglected. The 

1 Shakespeare Primer, pp. 40-11. 

^Life and Works of Shakespeare p. 289. See Symonds, Shakespeare's Predecessors, 
p. 373. 
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suggestion advanced by Daniel and adopted by Fleay, that it was 
Middleton who wrote the serious parts of The Birth of Merlin, 
is worthy of attention. Neither critic gives any reason for the 
opinion; such reasons, however, may be found. The suggestion 
is based upon the assumption that Middleton is the author of 
The Mayor of Queenhorough.} between which and The Birth of 
Merlin may be traced a number of curious parallels, the latter 
play bearing the relation of counterpart or sequel to the former. 
Both plays are concerned with the same events. The charac- 
ters Vortiger, Aurelius, and Uther Pendragon are common to 
both. In the M. of Q. Constantius takes a part, but is killed 
early in the action; in the B. of M. he is referred to as having 
been murdered before the beginning of the action. Each play 
closes with the death of Vortiger. The M. of Q. is concerned 
chiefly with the fortunes of Vortiger; the B. of M. chiefly with 
those of Aurelius. Each play introduces the central character of 
the other in a minor part. In each play the principal scene is 
the court of the British king. In each the action turns princi- 
pally upon the struggle between Britons and Saxons. 

Mayor of Queenborough Birth of Merlin 

Roxena, a Saxon princess, at the Artesia, a Saxon princess, at the 

instigation of the Saxon leaders, instigation of the Saxon generals, 

ingratiates herself with Vortiger, entices the British King Aurelius 

the British king, marries him, to marry her, deceives him, and 

deceives him, and in large measure finally causes his death by poison, 
becomes the cause of his death. 

Roxena carries on an intrigue Artesia attempts an intrigue 

with Horsus. Upon a sudden an- with Uther, who, when surprised 

nouncement that she is to marry by the sudden news that she had 

the king, Horsus is startled into a become the wife of the king, reveals 

betrayal of the secret through some his relations with her in certain 

inadvertent exclamations. involuntary exclamations. 

Vortiger murders Constantius, Vortiger is defeated before his 
brother of Aurelius and Uther. castle in Wales by one of the 

1 Ellis, Preface to Mermaid edition of Middleton, raises doubts about the authorship, 
remarking that the play was not published as Middleton's until 1661 ; that passages charac- 
teristic of Middleton are difficult to find in it ; that the buffoonery is not his, but probably 
Rowley's, as BxUlen holds ; and that even the serious parts are as much in Rowley's manner 
as Middleton's. He suggests a comparison with The Birth of Merlin, and appears to think 
both plays entirely the work of Rowley. 
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Mayor of Queenborough 
This leads to his downfall and 
death after he is surrounded in his 
castle in Wales by the army of the 
brothers of his victim. 

V. ii, 1, etc. : 
ITtheb : My lord, the castle is so fortified — 
AuBBLIDS: Let wild fire ruin it 

I'll send my heart no peace till it be 

consumed. 

The Saxons, under Hengest, ob- 
tain a large share in the kingdom 
for a time, but are conquered by 
Uther and Aurelius. They are 
wily and deceitful, while Vortiger, 
the British king, is easily deceived. 

Roxena, the Saxon princess, kills 
the king's son Vortimer by the use 
of poison. 

Constantius is a religious zealot, 
devoted to a life of contemplation, 
and bound by his monastic vows to 
a state of celibacy. 



Castiza, a lady of noble birth, 
is induced by Vortiger to annoy 
Constantius with the temptation of 
earthly love; but in the attempt 
she is converted to his ideals and 
resolves upon a single life. 

I, ii,U9, etc.: 
Constantius : Are you a Virgin? 
Cabtiza: Never yet, my lord, known to 

the will of man. 
CONSTANTirs : O blessed creature I . . . . 

Keep still that holy and immaculate fire. 

.... Disdain as much to let mortality 

know you as stars to kiss the pavements. 

.... They look but on corruption as 

you do, but are stars still; be you a 

virgin too. 



Birth of Merlin 
generals of TJther's army, and 
takes refuge in the castle. The 
murder of Constantius is the lead- 
ing cause of his overthrow and 
ruin. 

IV, V, 9, etc. : 
Pkince: Proud Vortiger ... for safety's 
fied unto a Castle, here standing on the 

hill We'll send in wild fire to 

dislodge him, hence, or burn them all 
with flaming violence. 

Under Ostorius the guileful 
Saxons secure the kingdom, but 
are defeated by Uther. The Brit- 
ish King Aurelius becomes a ready 
dupe of the Saxons. 

Artesia, the Saxon princess, 
makes use of poison to murder the 
king. 

Modestia is by nature a religious 
zealot, meditative, and possessed 
by a passion for a holy life. She 
refuses to marry her favored suitor, 
and pledges herself to the life of a 
nun. 

The Hermit also resembles Con- 
stantius in many resp>ects. 

Constantia, a lady of the nobility, 
is persuaded by Donobert to tempt 
Modestia from her resolution to 
become a nun; but Constantia is 
herself converted to her sister's 
views and adopts her resolution. 

I, ii, 243, etc. : 

Hbbmit : Are you a Virgint 

Modestia : Yes, sir. 

Hbkhit : Your name? 

Modestia: Modestia. 

Hermit: Your name and virtues meet, a 
modest virgin: Live ever in the sancti- 
monious way to Heaven and happiness. 
.... Come, look up. Behold yon firma- 
ment ; there sits a power whose footstool 
is this earth. O learn this lesson and 
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Mayor of Queenhorough 

CA8TIZA : I'll never marry Forsak- 
ing all the world I'll save It well and do 
my faith no wrong. 



Roxena, the xinchaste and treach- 
erous Saxon princess, is destroyed 
by fire when the castle is burned 
by the soldiers of Aurelius and 
Uther. 

V. ii, 117, etc.: 
Vortiger [of Roxena] ; Burn, burn ! . . , . 
dry up her strumpet blood, and hardly 
parch her skin. 

V. ii, 84, etc. : 
VoBTiOEB : Ha, ha, ha I 
HOBSUS : Dost laugh? 

II, z, etc. : 
Castiza [to Vortiger]: I'm bound, my 

lord to marry none but you, .... and 

you I'll never marry. 
I, ii: 

Name, character, sentiments, and 
speeches about marriage, etc., of 
Constantius. 



Birth of Merlin 

practise it: he that will climb so high 
must leave no joy beneath to move his 
eye. 
MODESTIA: I apprehend you, sir; on 
Heaven I fix my love. Earth gives us 
grief, our joys are all above. 

Artesia, the deceitful and licen- 
tious Saxon princess, is threatened 
with death by burning when cap- 
tured by Uther's soldiers. 

V. ii, 54, etc. : 
DoNOBEBT [of Artesia] : Bum her to dust. 
Edol : Take her hence and stake her car- 
cass in the burning sun, till it be parched 
and dry; then flay her wicked skin, 
V. ii, 110, etc.: 
Abtesia : Ha, ha, ha ! 
Edol: Dost laugh, Ericthot 
I, i, 110, etc. : 
Modestia: Noble and virtuous: Could 
I dream of marriage, I should affect 
thee, Edwin. 

III,ii: 

Name of C!onstantia, etc. 



Each of these plays is entitled from the leading character of 
the sub-plot. Each contains absurd anachronisms, one a Puritan 
and the other a playwright along with Uther Pendragon and his 
contemporaries. In one is a "play within the play," and in the 
other something closely akin to it in the "show" element. Both 
introduce dumb shows. Each has two slight sub-actions coupled 
with the main action. Both contain rough, boisterous, clownish, 
ignorant, and amusing characters. In one Raynulph acts as 
Chorus to hasten the action ; in the other Merlin serves that pur- 
pose, by means of his supernatural knowledge revealing distant 
events. The revenge motive is the chief cause of Vortiger's down- 
fall in each of the plays. 

All these parallelisms in plot, motive, situation, and character- 
ization are so striking, the relations of the leading personages so 
obviously analogous, the manner of the dialogue in corresponding 
situations is so similar in the two plays, that to explain the resem- 
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The Authorship of "The Bibth of Merlin" 9 

blances as accidental is manifestly impossible. It is beyond a 
doubt that the writer of the later play had the earlier one before 
his mind and consciously adapted much of it to his own purposes. 

But which is the earlier and which the later play? There 
is no record of The Mayor of QueenborougJi previous to its pub- 
lication in 1661, a year earlier than that of The Birth of Merlin. 
Evidently the story of both dramas was drawn from some version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth's History. A comparison of the two 
plays with each other and with Geoffrey's account shows that the 
author of The Mayor of Queenborough has followed the history 
far more faithfully than has the writer of its analogue. For 
example, the story of Roxena (Rowena), daughter of Hengist, 
her relations with Vortiger, the trickery of Hengist, and all the 
other essential features of the main plot of The Mayor of Queen- 
borough, are substantially identical with the details of Geoffrey's 
narrative. On the other hand, all the Artesia story is a pure inven- 
tion of the author of The Birth of Merlin, who in numerous other 
particulars allows himself the greatest liberty in the handling of 
his material. 

Now, the significance of these considerations lies in the fact 
that the departures in this play from the historical account are not 
required by the play itself; in fact, the Artesia action is a close 
analogy of the story of Rowena. Why, we may well inquire, did 
the writer deem it necessary to invent an Artesia to serve the 
same purpose in his play as that served by Rowena in Geoffrey's 
story, and by Roxena in The Mayor of Queenborough, serving 
that purpose, however, not in connection with Vortiger, but with 
his enemy Aurelius? Why did he not rather prefer to use 
Geoffrey's story, which would have appealed to his audiences as 
history, unless it was that that story had already been employed 
in a well-known play ? Why invent a Hermit to imitate the his- 
torical Constantius unless for the same reason ? And why, unless 
for that reason, duplicate the histoiical Castiza in a fictitious 
Modestia? If we try to suppose the more truly historical story to 
have been dramatized after the less truly historical one, the 
improbability of that order becomes apparent. We must conclude 
that The Birth of Merlin was written after The Mayor of 
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Queenborough. It may not be significant, though it is sugges- 
tive of this conclusion, that while the title-page of the latter play 
bears the line, "Many times acted with great applause," that of 
the latter runs, "Several times acted with great applause." 

It is impossible to assign a positive date to The Mayor of 
Queenborough, but such evidence as there is would seem to point 
to some time after the year 1621 as the time of its composition.' 
Since The Birth of Merlin undoubtedly followed The Mayor of 
Queenborough, it is again evident that Shakespeare could have 
had no hand in its authorship. 

It is perhaps not quite so easy to show that Middleton did 
have a part in The Birth of Merlin as that Shakespeare did not. 
Ellis and others favor the view that Rowley is the sole author, 
but the internal evidence does not seem to me to favor this 
opinion. First, the versification tests do not support it. (I 
make use of the results worked out by Miss Wiggin in her study 
of the Middleton-Rowley plays.) 





Rowley 


B.ofM. 
Serious Parts 


Run-on lines 

Feminine endings 


0.25 

0.25 

Rough 


0.16 
0.47 


Verse 


Smooth 







Secondly, the general tone of the serious portions is unlike 
the manner of Rowley in the dignity and restraint of the 
dialogue, the absence of exaggeration, and the deeper insight 
into character. Especially unlike Rowley's method is the 
treatment of the character of Modestia; in quiet, meditative 
strength and dignity, in noble and high-minded, though mistaken, 
self-renunciation, in consistency and absence of exaggeration, she 
is as far as possible from Rowley's characteristic method of 
character portrayal. 

But it may be objected that Earl Edoll is a violent, irascible 
character, often stirred by ordinary, and sometimes by even 
trivial, obstacles to extremes of passion. It must be admitted 

1 Fleay, Chronicle of the English Drama, Vol. II, p. 104 ; Bullcn's Middleton, I, introd. 
xviii, ii, 86; Ward, Vol. II. 
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that the earl's outbursts of wrath are as violent and exaggerated 
as are those of the prince in the parts accredited to Rowley; but 
it should be observed that in the latter case we are given no 
preparatory hint that the prince is subject to such tantrums, nor 
are these fits explained, or reconciled with his power of calm 
self-control elsewhere exhibited (II, i, 115-26; IV, ii, 18, etc.). 
But in Edol's case we are furnished with a preparation for his 
fits of violence (II, ii, 16, etc.). So also are we reconciled to 
his habit of ranting by the comments of his companions (II, ii, 
114, 115; IV, ii, 18). It is therefore clear that the dramatist 
intended to make him an exaggeration in this particular. This 
is quite a different thing from Rowley's unrestraint in depicting 
his characters, for he is evidently unaware that they are not well- 
balanced and natural. The objection above raised thus turns out 
to be an argument against the idea that Rowley wrote the scenes 
concerning Earl Edol. 

But if the serious parts of The Birth of Merlin were not 
written by Rowley, what is the evidence that they were written 
by Middleton ? This evidence falls under two heads: the 
characteristics of the versification, and the relations between this 
play and The Mayor of Queenborough. 



Run-on lines 

Rhyme 

Feminine endings. 



Middleton 



0.20 

(M.ofQ.)^\ 

0.50 



B.ofM. 
Serious Parts 



0.16 
0.47 



The correspondence in the two cases is sufficiently close to 
constitute confirmatory evidence that Middleton had a hand in 
The Birth of Merlin. It should be noted that this play was 
first printed entirely as prose and that critics have not altogether 
agreed in their re-establishment of the verse-lines.' This may in 
some degree account for lack of a closer correspondence in the 
foregoing comparison. Other particulars of corroborative evi- 
dence may be noted: 

1 E. g., see Warnke and Proescholdt's edition and notes. 
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The exclamation "Pish" is used several times in the serious 
parts of The Birth of Merlin. This is characteristic of Middleton 
{Mayor of Queenborough, e. g.), but not of Kowley. (Wiggin.) 

A large number of short broken lines occur in both B. of M. 
and M. of Q., particularly lines of three feet. 

The end-stopt effect of the verse in the serious parts of B. of 
M. is strikingly like that of the verse of M. of Q. and of Middle- 
ton generally, 

The occurrence of a disorderly mixture of rhyme and blank 
verse is frequently found in both plays. 

In both a rhymed couplet is often thrown into the middle of a 
speech in blank verse. 

There is an appreciable percentage of double feminine endings 
in B. of M. This is characteristic of Middleton. 

In both plays the close of a speech is often an incomplete 
verse that is not filled out at the beginning of the next following 
speech. 

Finally, alliteration is noticeable in several of the longer 
speeches of both plays. 

All this would seem to establish a fair presumption that the 
two dramatists who produced so much in collaboration about 
the time when this play is supposed to have been written, united 
in the production of this one as well. 

But would Middleton be likely to take part in two plays so 
much alike in method of treatment of the same story ? Could he 
be insensible to the certainty that his audiences would detect him 
in the attempt to palm off upon them old work for new ? Whether 
or not Fleay considered these questions in adopting the sugges- 
tion of Daniel does not appear ; yet he dates the plays only a year 
apart. But the questions require an answer, and it is not easy to 
give a satisfactory answer to them. 

While it is difficult to see how Middleton could participate in 
these two strangely similar plays at so short an interval, it is still 
more difficult to suppose that Kowley would join with some other 
dramatist in the later of them so soon after the earlier had become 
well known, or that any other dramatist would care to take part 
with him in such a work. But while it is clear that The Birth of 
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Merlin followed The Mayor of Queenborough, it is quite unlikely 
that it followed it so closely as Fleay supposes; for what incen- 
tive could there be for a playwright to venture in competition 
with a play that was holding the stage by writing another play 
dealing with the same story in a similar way, though a far less 
authentic way ? But unless the former play had been successful, 
why imitate it at all? And if successful, why imitate it so soon? 

If a guess may be added to those already made concerning this 
play by others, we may suppose that The Mayor of Queenborough 
had proved a popular work, and that Middleton, on the lookout 
for subjects, wrote a sketch to be worked up at some future time 
into a sequel and complement of The Mayor of Queenborough. 
Perhaps he found it difficult, in handling the same story, to treat 
it in a sufficiently different style from that of his first use of it, 
and so laid it aside as unavailable. After the lapse of several 
years — perhaps after Middleton's death — Kowley may have 
revised the sketch, adding some parts, and possibly touching it up 
here and there by means of suggestions derived from The Mayor 
of Queenborough. Rowley's lack of constructive ability, together 
with the very possible exigency of having to provide a play on 
short notice would render such a guess not wholly improbable. 

At all events, the theory that Middleton and Rowley wrote 
The Birth of Merlin is far more respectable than the obsolete 
belief that Shakespeare and Rowley wrote it, and is, on the whole, 
the most probable theory respecting its authorship. 

I would assign the various parts as follows: 

I, i, 2, Middleton. 

II, i, Rowley ; ii, iii, Middleton. 

III, i, Rowley ; ii, Middleton ; iii, either might have written it ; 
iv, Rowley ; v, either ; vi, Middleton. 

IV, i, first 135 lines, Rowley ; remainder, Middleton ; ii, iii, iv, 
Middleton ; v, Rowley. 

V, i, Rowley ; ii, Middleton. 
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